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Wins love at first sight! 


14 visible betterments instantly “sell” this range 


Here is a range with fourteen definite sales-compelling better- 
ments that literally “sell it on the spot.” None of the White 
Star’s fourteen patented improvements can be had elsewhere. 


This is the “world’s cleanest 
range,” and looks it. Hospital 
cleanliness is suggested at once 
by the gleaming white enamel 
finish with black trim and gray 
door frames. Corners, edges 
and crevices are rounded and 
white enameled. Nothing pro- 
trudes and not a bolt head can 
be seen. In a few minutes a 
cloth cleans this range as easily 
as a saucer. 

Heavy sheet steel, cast iron and 
channel iron construction all 
with interlocking joints, make 


for extreme rigidity with just 
enough “give,” under strain, to 
protect the enamel. White Star 
engineers have _ practically 
solved the enamel problem, and 
decrease in breakage cuts out 
expensive replacements for you. 


PRICES 
Surprisingly low prices top off 
these important selling features 
and clinch sales without great 
sales effort. The particulars 
are worth while. Let us give 
them to you, at once! 


The Detroit Vapor Stove Company—Detroit, Michigan 


WHITE STAI 
FIRS1 
PRIZE 


EXPOSITION 


Approved by the American 
Gas Range Association 


Christened “The 


Cleanest Gas Range 


World’s 


-” at the 


California Maid Exposition, 
where it took first prize. 
The White Star Gas Range 


is manufactured in 


modern stove plant 


world 


the most 
in the 


Here are 


two of the 
Wh: 














The upper picture shows the One-Piece Roll 
Top Heating Shelf. Not a crack or crevice 
is found in this extra strong fixture. 

The White Star Burner is shown in the 
lower picture. Its design is based on a pat- 
tern of interlocking circles; each embossed 
port of the burner area delivers the same 
amount of heat, assuring gas efficiency and 
Detter c oking. 
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GLOVER-WEST 
Vertical Retorts 
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Inspection Side of Benches Coke Discharge Chambers 
Recent examples of work by 


WEST GAS IMPROVEMENT CO. 


~ 


a Builders of Coal Gas Plants 
Ss 441 LexingtonAve. New York. 
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John F. 


The Peoples Gas Light and 


N the pre-Volstead days, quite a good many years 
ago now, an advertising man whose knowledge 
of advertising commanded my respect (however 
much I may have disagreed with him upon other 
subjects) made the remark that “Advertising is like 
whiskey; it’s all good, but some brands are better 
than others.” 

There is a meritorious movement in all advertising 


circles now to produce “better copy.” There are 
“better copy” committees in every advertising con- 
vention and in every advertising club. Our own 


industry is quite alive to this activity. We are urged 
from many quarters to spread nothing but the very 
best butter on our daily bread. 


Should Not Be Overawed 


No one would have the nerve to gainsay the need 
of this “better copy” urge. Every writer of gas com- 
pany advertisements should pay heed to the admon 
itions of the experts and make an earnest effort to 
improve his copy, but he should not allow himself 
to be over-awed by them. There is a kind oi a 
danger that lurks in this otherwise estimable effort 
to improve the standard, and it is a danger to which 
the gas industry is particularly exposed, for we are 
much too timid as it is. 

Public utilities, and gas companies, especially, 
have to guard against unfavorable reactions which 
are no embarrassment to ordinary industrial institu- 
tions. The gas company serves everybody on an 
equitable basis. It has no class of customers or 
selected clientele. It has but one customer, the com- 
munity, which includes every kind of industrial activ- 
ity, large and small, all shades of religious and 
political beliefs the capitalist and the commoner. 

Nothing should be said or implied in any gas com- 
pany advertisement or printed matter that injures, 


More Copy and Better Copy 


The former takes precedence over the latter 





Weedon 


Coke Company, Chicago, Ill. 


annoys or in any way reflects uncreditably on the 
activities of any class of citizens. Apparently harm- 
less cartoons have been known to stir the indigna- 
tion and wrath of some citizens who think they are 
being lampooned or their business injured. The 
intention to give offense was, of course, entirely 
absent, and the cause itself remote and far-fetched, 
still the company officials cannot overlook the fact 
that someone found cause for offense and must pledge 
themselves to greater care in the future. 

The gas company advertising man who has never 
given offense to anyone in any of his advertisements 
is either very lucky or “darn” lazy. 


Public Is Sensitive 


Gas company people are fully aware of the sen- 
sitiveness of the public in regard to their advertis- 
ing. Consequently they equip their advertising 
machinery with four-wheel brakes and an automatic 
“Go Slow” flash sign. Under the circumstances this 
“proceed slowly and with caution” system is wise 
and necessary. 

Then on top of this comes the demand for “better 
copy,” which also is not to be denied. The adver- 
tising activity is penalized with the weight of both. 

It is conceivable that we may suffer from too much 
caution and “lose the good we oft might gain by 
failing to attempt.” 

“Better copy” is an excellent idea, but “more copy” 
is a crying need, and more mediums should be used. 
With all the wonderful modern developments in the 
use of gas, for industrial purposes, for house heating 
and refrigeration, there is no danger at all of the 
industry being over-advertised for some time to come. 
With all the advertising that has been done only a 
small part of the public is awake to all the adv antages 
now offered them with gas service. 
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Gas Companies Should Advertise More 


Advertise a specific use for gas in the press for 
two years and you will still meet the man on the 
street who says “Why, I never knew you could do 
that.” 


John Weedon 


We should advertise more, and more, and more— 
and hope that as we do so our advertising will 
become better and better and better. 

After all, “better copy” is largely a matter of 
expert opinion. Copy that violates all the canons 
of construction, typography and art has been known 
to produce most excellent results. Advertise as well 
as you can—but advertise, anyway. Most any man 
can tell a plain story in a plain way to plain people. 
The effort to follow a plan of type, of lay-out, and 
to produce a piece of copy that conforms to the best 
practices in the art may lead to obscuration and 
confusion. 

A Hebrew merchant—and few know the game 
better—handed a high class piece of copy back to 
his advertising man with the remark: “Your adver- 
tisement is very pretty, but vat ve vant is sales.” 


Reiteration Basic Principle 


Reiteration is the secret of conviction. More copy 
might blaze the way to better copy, and pay for 
itself while it was doing it. 

However, the conditions under which we operate 
call for a large amount of caution that cannot be 
disregarded. Mistakes in advertisements group 
themselves into nine or ten heads. In the rush and 
hurry in which so many advertisements are pre- 
pared to beat the dead line, it is not always possible 
for any one man carefully to observe and check every 
item which conceals an error; only when it is irre- 
trievably in print the error blooms out like a green 
bay tree and throws whatever excellent points the 
“ad” contains completely into the shadow. All 


advertising men have had this experience, and the 
only way to guard against it is to guard against it. 
Only fools fail to profit by their mistakes. 


The O.K. Proof Slip 


One way to prevent errors is to have an “O. K. 
Proof” slip on which is listed the various items which 
are wrong and are sure to bring a chain of unpleas- 
ant consequences in their wake. Some of items that 
should be specially noted on this slip—and for the 
correctness of each item one particular person should 
assume responsibility—are as follows: 


O. K. PROOF 
For Spelling, punctuation and grammar.............+...4-. 
DE ond kh CU ea a Oks sce cody dads eon We the cbabin scenes 
REE OS ee a SR Oren eT ot 2 
i is ek A, beeen ks chepssnnwend mean ease 
IE PE PORT COTS TTT Tee 
Ee i, CLC eee Seis bio cebese rebenebewbeuceese 
ap EE AES. fe ne ae re ey ee 
I aa 1 a Ce ca wh eel hoe ems oe 


It is frequently necessary to submit proofs of “ads” 
before publication to one or more of the company’s 
officials. The official is usually a busy man and has 
plenty of his own work to do. Perhaps all that is 
required of him is to glance over the “ad” and see 
there is nothing in it that might conflict with the 
established policy of the company. 





PROOF 


Copy No 





This advertisement is O. K. for 
Spelling, punctuation, grammar 





Prices 





Dates 





Statement of Facts 


Typography and Set-up 
Correct Cuts 











Policy O. K. 





O. K. for Publication 





Remarks 

















The O. K. Proof Sheet 





~~ 
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Each Reader Looks for Definite Errors 


It facilitates his work to know that someone else 
is also scrutinizing the copy for other definite details 
which, otherwise, he might feel obligated to note, 


and consider. Also the presence of this slip is a 
reminder that all these details must always be con- 
sidered before an “ad” is released. A man whose 
mind is concentrated on what at the time seems to be 
more important matters may easily overlook a mis- 
spelled word. Someone should go over the “ad” 
who has no other idea in his or her head as far as 
the “ad” is connected than to see that there are no 
mis-spelled words. 


Of course some advertising men think they can 
carry all these details in their head, and always have 
them uppermost at the right time. Less confident 
ones may find that the printed slip, clipped on to 
every proof, prevents slips of a more deplorable kind. 
There is no satisfactory defense for an error after it 





IaH oRuH1 


New Water Gas Developments ° 


How they are reflected in the cost sheet 


has been committed to print, and explanations and 
excuses do not excuse. 


Mistakes Will Occur 

Mistakes will happen, but there is no reason why 
their path should not be strewn mith man-traps and 
spring-guns so that their career will be cut short 
before they reproduce themselves in printed thou- 
sands and tens of thousands. 

Mistakes are seldom fatal, oftentimes more a 
menace to the peace of mind of the man who makes, 
or is responsible for them, than for any real injury 
to the organization. It is easy to become too timid 
and fearful. 

With charity to all, and malice to none, we of the 
gas fraternity may shout from the housetops that we 
are giving to the customer more useful service for 
less money than any other public or private company 
has to offer. 

Let us say it clear, and say it often. Reiteration is 
the secret of conviction. 


I. W. Steere 


Detroit, Michigan 


HEN the gas industry really takes over 
W the job that it is qualified above all other 


industries to do, the price of gas to the con- 
sumer will be much less than it is at present, par- 
ticularly the price to users of large quantities of gas. 

The average citizen wants a lot more gas than he 
can now afford to buy. He does not care what the 
B. T. U. value is or from what the gas is made. All 
he is interested in is reliable service and the size 
of the bill at the end of the month. For instance, he 
feels instinctively that he should be heating his house 
with gas. In-many cases he has turned to oil in 
his attempt to get away from the present antiquated 
methods of house heating with their attendant dam- 
age to property and injury to health. 

Industrial heating is a straight case of dollars and 
cents. There will be no difficulty about getting this 
class of business when a dollar’s worth of B. T. U.’s 
in the form of gas will do more to earn dividends for 
the user than a dollar’s worth of B. T. U.’s in any 
other form. The indirect benefits to the community 
by the use of this clean fuel made in central plants, 
can have only slight weight with the prospective pur- 
chaser of gas. He must buy the cheapest B. T. U.’s 


* Paner prepared for Thirty-four Annual Meeting, 
Michigan Gas Association, June 24, 25, 26, Mackinac 
Island. 


regardless of how, it my imconvenience the corn- 
munity, otherwise a:s hivh costs wiil give bic ¢urs- 
petitor the busin ss. .n¢ gas man’s ic is to sake 
the cost of the yas 5. T. U. attractive. 

It is not a question of whether cr asc the gas man 
now considers this additional %42:~cs= des.rable. The 
country has reached a stage oi develcpment where 
his service is demanded. The probl«m is—how are 
you going to do it? 


Two Ways in Reducing Price of Gas 


There are two ways in wiiich the price of gas can 
be reduced to the consumer. They are the same 
two ways that have re‘luced the price of all manu- 
factured materials in «ll industrial lines, farm imple- 
ments, automobiles, etc.: 

Lower investme.it and overhead charges, and 

Taking advantage of every discovery and improve- 
ment in the art. It is common practice for an indus- 
trial concern to turn over its invested capital four or 
five times a year. It is common practice for gas com- 
panies to take four or five years to turn their invested 
capital over once. As long as these conditions pre- 
vail, the cost of making and distributing gas in 
wholesale quantities will be prohibitive. The first 
and most important step is a basically sound rate 
structure. Next, load up the lines. 
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Manufacturers of material in highly competitive 
industries figure what their costs will be when a 
certain volume of production is attained, the price 
is then based on those costs. They depend on the 
low prices to bring the gross return to the required 
figure. In my opinion, gas companies must follow 
much the same line of reasoning if they are to realize 
the possibilities of the industry; certainly something 
along this line must be done if industrial heating on 
a wholesale scale is to be made attractive. 


Advances Made in Developing Efficient Equipment 


There is no question about the advances that have 
been made in developing more efficient equipment. 
Less fuel is now required in the gas making processes 
and better equipment can be had at considerably 
lower costs. It is not the object of this paper to 
enumerate the many interesting and valuable im- 
provements that are now available. These discus- 
sions have been appearing frequently in recent tech- 
nical papers and magazine articles. I do, however, 
wish to outline, by way of illustration, some plant 
combinations which can take care of the future 
demands of the industry and make possible econ- 
omies that will be immediately reflected in the cost 
of gas. 

From every standpoint, soft coal is the logical fuel 
on which to base any gas undertaking. With the 
present B. T. U. requirements, oil is necessary for 
enriching unless straight coal gas is made. The 
B. T. U. standard is going down; 450 B. T. U. gas 
will be nearer the standard of the future. The gas 
industry does not have to depend on oil. The oil 
man will lose his market as fast as he makes it 
attractive to develop substitutes. We have converted 
300 B. T. U. blue gas made from soft coal to a gas 
of 600 B . T. U. by a catalytic process. Even the 
automobile can get along without gasoline. I have 
personally driven an ordinary automobile up the 
steepest hills and at speeds up to forty-five miles per 
hour on ordinary roads, using nothing but pea coke 
for fuel. These improvements are not perfected, but 
they show the possibilities. The oil man has his 
price ceiling the same as the rest of us. As the price 
of oil goes up, less of it will be used. 


Specific Gravity of Gas Must Be Low 


For economical distribution, the specific gravity of 
gas must be as low as possible. The effect of specific 
gravity on the distribution system and how it is 
reflected in the final cost of gas has been most ably 
set forth by E. L. Hall of Portland, Oregon, in his 
paper* before the Pacific Coast Gas Association. To 
best meet the demands of the consumer, the gas 
must be of the same gravity every hour of the day 
and every day of the year. A high gravity gas carry- 
ing a high percentage of inerts cannot possibly fulfill 
the requirements of the future of the industry. 

The gas load will never be a straight line. 





*“Considerations Affecting Oil Gas vs. Coal Gas for 
Pacific Coast Condition”’—February, 1926. 


The demand will vary hourly, daily and seasonally. 
This means that the plant must be sufficiently flexible 
to follow the demand and maintain high economies. 

The complete carbonization of soft coal by the 
backrun water gas process is now well worked out 
and standardized. This type of plant has a high 
thermal efficiency, complete flexibility, and can be 
built for less than one-half the cost of a coal gas 
plant. The improved, carbureted water gas machine 
can, without any change, be run as a most efficient 
blue gas machine, using soft coal as generator fuel. 
It is now possible to make 300 B. T. U. blue gas with 
the same thermal efficiency as can be obtained in gas 
producer operation when the gas is cooled. This, to 
my mind, is a development of the greatest impor- 
tance. It means that a coke oven or gas oven plant 
combined with an improved water gas plant will 
have every advaritage that can possibly be obtained 
from gas producer firing, with the additional advan- 
tages of eliminating the expense and complication of 
gas producers, and of providing for greater flexibil- 
ity in gas sendout. The only grounds on which the 
use of cooled producer gas for oven firing could ever 
be justified was that the coke breeze could be gasified 
in a gas producer to better advantage than it could 
be used in a blue gas machine. This argument ceases 
to hold when a better grade of coke is made and 
the reduced percentage of fires are used under boilers. 


Case Against Cooled Producer Gas 


The case against cooled producer gas lines up as 
follows: Made from soft coal, it is most difficult and 
expensive to clean. The thermal efficiency of the 
process is no greater than the backrun blue gas 
process. It cannot be carbureted to help out during 
excessive peak demands. Its heating value is low, 
just one-half that of blue gas. Its specific gravity is 
very high, which is a distinct disadvantage when 
mixed for distribution. It carries over 50% of inerts; 
inerts are the excess baggage of the distribution sys- 
tem. For these reasons, producer gas is not a suit- 
able diluent for either coal gas or water gas and the 
gas producer will find a very limited application in 
the gas industry of the future. 

Coal gas is made when both gas and coke are 
desired. For the most economical operation of the 
coal unit and for complete gas flexibility, the coal 
unit should be built so it can be heated with either 
coal gas or blue gas. A plant with such a coal gas 
unit combined with the improved type of water gas 
machines already referred to gives a most interesting 
range of possibilities. 

The variations can best be illustrated by compara- 
tive figures on different combinations of plants. No 
two gas plants are run with the same costs. The 
figures given are not intended to reflect the costs of 
operation so much as to show by comparison how 
the costs are affected by the different combinations, 
load factors, etc. .-The following data are the basis 
of the illustrations given: 

Coal—$5.00 per ton. 

Coke—$7.00 per ton. 

Gas—$1.20 per M. cu. ft. 

Oil—6.5¢ per gallon. 

Oil consumption—?.75 gallon per M. cu. ft. 
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Generator fuel—28 lbs. of soft coal per M. cu. ft. 
of carbureted water gas. 

Generator fuel—35 lbs. of soft coal or coke per 
M. cu. ft. of blue gas. 

Yield of ammonium sulphate—25 lbs. per ton of 
coal. 

Ammonium sulphate—1.5c per pound. 

Yield of coal gas tar—10 gallons per ton of coal. 

Yield of water gas tar—.3 gallon per M. cu. ft. 
of gas. 

Tar—ic per gallon. 

Calorific power of coal gas—500 B. T. U. 

Calorific power of blue gas—300 B. T. U. 

Calorific power of carbureted water gas—550 B 
=~ Ws 

Specific gravity of coal gas—.43 

Specific gravity of blue gas from soft coal—.6. 

Specific gravity of carbureted water gas—.65. 


CASE I. 

A coal carbonizing plant having a capacity of 2,000,000 
cu. ft. of gas per day after sufficient gas has been used to 
carbonize the coal; that is, the carbonizing unit fired with 
its own gas. 

Gas available for distribution—2,000,000 cu. ft. per day 
Coke available for market—200 tons. 
Specific gravity of gas—.43. 

Gross return in dollars (round figures) from the sale of: 





2,000,000 cu. ft. gas at $1.20 per M. cu. ft..... $2,400 
200 tons coke at $7.00 per ton............... 1,400 
7,500 lbs. ammonium sulphate at 1.5c per Ib... 112 
3,000 gallons tar at 5c per gallon............ 150 
Ce ha res eee $4,062 
Cost of Fuel: 
300 tons .coal at $5.00 per ton................ $1,500 
Cost of fuel in percentage of gross return in 
I Mie 6c nin ce em ha hes Veitbaess indtea es 36.9% 
CASE II. 


A carbureted water gas plant consisting of two 10 ft. 
improved water gas machines using soft coal as generator 
fuel. 

Gas available for distribution—2,000,000 cu. ft. per day. 
Specific gravity of gas—.65. 
Gross return in dollars from the sale of: 








2,000,000 cu. ft. gas at $1.20 per M. cu. ft..... $2,400 
600 gallons tar at 5c per gallon............... 30 
Te ee ere $2,430 
Cost of Fuel: 
28 tons soft coal at $5.00 per ton............ $140 
5,500 gallons oil at 6.5c per gallon........... 357 
TNE 4s ccanatvepebahieneeeseonces $497 
Cost of fuel in percentage of gross return in 
0 RA ee eS Se ee ree ee 20.4% 
CASE III. 


A combination coal and water gas plant consisting of a coal 
gas unit and two 10 ft. improved water gas units—the coal 
gas plant fired with blue gas from one of the water gas 
machines, using coke as generator fuel. This makes avail- 
able for sale all of the coal gas and all the coke not used 
for blue gas. 

Gas available for distribution—3,200,000 cu. ft. per day. 
Coke available for market—160 tons. 
Specific gravity of gas—.43. 








Gross return in dollars from the sale of: 
3,200,000 cu. ft. of gas at $1.20 per M. cu. ft... $3,840 





160 tons coke at $7.00 per ton............... 1,120 
7,500 lbs. ammonium sulphate at 1.5c per Ib... 112 
3,000 gallons tar at 5c per gallon............. 150 
Comes Selene BOP GPE, oS owisceccvcnsodsecs $5,222 
Cost of Fuel: 
300 tons coal at $5.00 per ton........cccseeces $1,500 
Cost of fuel in percentage of gross return in 
GE isc vadnesons ie NGneh asih avalae nena ss 28.7% 
CASE IV. 


The same plant as in Case III, with the blue gas made 
from soft coal for firing the coal gas unit, making available 
for sale all of the coal gas and coke. 

Gas available for distribution—3,200,000 cu. ft. per day. 
Coke available for market—200 tons. 
Specific gravity of gas—.43. 

Gross return in dollars from the sale of: 

3,200,000 cu. ft. of gas at $1.20 per M. cu. ft... $3,840 





200 tons coke at $7.00 per ton............... 1,400 
7,500 lbs. ammonium sulphate at 1.5c per Ib... 112 
3,000 gallons tar at 5c per gallon............. 150 
Corea PORE DOE GAR ic én a ccc ceca cccccses $5,502 
Cost of Fuel: 
340 tons coal at $5.00 per ton.......cccccccece $1,700 
Cost of fuel in percentage of gross return in 
NN a ok a hed ode ad nda abt bhewskhsadur 30.8% 
CASE V. 


The same plant as in Case III, with the addition of one 
spare water gas machine. The blue gas made from coke 
for firing the coal gas unit and the second water gas unit 
making carbureted water gas with coke as generator fuel. 
This makes available for sale all of the coal gas and the 
coke, less the coke used for water gas fuel, together with an 
additional 3,000,000 cu. ft. of carbureted water gas. 

Gas available for distribution—6,200,000 cu. ft. per day. 
Coke available for market—118 tons. 
Specific gravity of gas—.54. 

Gross return in dollars from the sale of: 
6,200,000 cu. ft. gas at $1.20 per M. cu. ft.... $7,440 
11 tons coke at $7.00 per ton..............0. 826 
7,500 lbs. ammonium sulphate at 1.5c per Ib... 112 








3,900 gallons tar at 5c per gallon............. 195 
er ee ee $8,573 
Cost of Fuel: 
300 tons coal at $5.00 per ton................ $1,500 
8,250 gallons oil at 6.5c per gallon........... 536 
Pe EE Bia cis bce tad dcebedcevccxeswc $2,036 
Cost of fuel in percentage of gross return in 
DE. ciccutc dian eabanadlies + capidatcrosdss 23.7% 
CASE VI. 


The same plant as in Case III, with the addition of one 
spare water gas machine. The blue gas made from soft 
coal for firing the coal gas unit, and the second water gas 
unit making carbureted water gas with soft coal as genera- 
tor fuel. This not only makes available for sale all of the 
coal gas and coke, but adds 3,000,000 cu. ft. of carbureted 
water gas. 

Gas available for distribution—6,200,000 cu. ft. per day. 
Coke available for market—200 tons. 
Specific gravity of gas—.54. 

Gross return in dollars from the sale of: 
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6,200,000 cu. ft. gas at $1.20 per M. cu. ft.... $7,440 
200 tons coke at $7.00 per ton............... 1,400 
7,500 Ibs. ammonium sulphate at 1.5c per Ib... 112 
3,900 gallons tar at 5c per gallon............ 195 
I as on ndaeas 5 bt $9,147 
Cost of Fuel: 
382 tons of coal at $5.00 per ton............. $1,910 
8,250 gallons oil at 6.5c per gallon........... 536 
Total cost of fuel............ - ee $2,446 
Cost of fuel in percentage of gross return in 
DD «sp Mitgetanw he kenna dak dames ee kiss 26.7% 


Interpretation of Cases 


Cases I and II are a direct comparison between a 
straight coal gas and a straight carbureted water gas 
plant. The interesting feature of this comparison 
is the cost of fuel in percentage of gross return in 
dollars. Out of every dollar received 36.9c must be 
spent for fuel on the coal gas plant and only 20.4c 
on the carbureted water gas plant. 

Cases III, IV, V, and VI illustrate the flexibility 
of the coal and water gas combination with a change 
in specific gravity of only .43 to .54. Such a plant 
can be efficiently operated with a gas capacity of 
from 2,000,000 cu. ft. per day to 6,200,000 cu. ft. per 
day and without any change in the heating value 
of the gas. 

If in the future the heating value standard is low- 
ered, the same plant can be efficiently operated to 
supply a lower B. T. U. gas by mixing the blue gas 
directly with the coal gas in any proportion desired. 
By adding water gas machines, all of the coke from 
the coal gas plant can be gasified and mixed with the 
coal gas. This makes a complete carbonizing com- 
bination that will produce a gas of around 365 B. T. 
U. per cu. ft. Any calorific power gas, between the 
limits of 365 and 550 B. T. U., can be produced with- 
out the use of oil for enrichment by regulating the 
amount of blue gas used as a diluent. 

An almost infinite number of operating combina- 
tions can be worked out which will result in excel- 
lent efficiency of both the coal gas and water gas 
units, and at the same time follow the market for 
coke, using coke for generator fuel when the market 
is weak and using coal as generator fuel and saving 
all the coke for the market when this becomes more 
profitable. 

As long as fuel oil is abundant and the price is low, 
there is little incentive for the large users of fuel oil 
to seek other fuels. But when these conditions are 
less favorable, this field will offer tremendous possi- 
bilities for gas. My observations have been that very 
few industrial plants are successfully operated. The 
manufacture of gas is an industry in itself. An 
isolated gas works in a big industrial plant never 
receives the attention which is necessary if even fair 
operating results are to be obtained. For this reason, 
1 feel very strongly that the local gas companies 
should arrange to handle this business rather than 
permit the industrial user to attempt to operate his 
own plant. The complete carbonization of coal in 
a water gas machine, with the possibility of enrich- 
ment with oil to handle severe industrial peaks, gives 


the gas man another most effective argument for 
getting this business. 


Conclusion 


In this brief paper, I have only attempted to take 
a few soundings to indicate the direction in which we 
should be sailing. There is no doubt that the whole 
gas industry, as it stands today, has been greatly 
strengthened by the developments in the water gas 
process. For years we have been hearing about the 
desirability of a process for the complete carboniza- 
tion of coal. Now we have it. With the advances 
that have been made in carbonizing, condensing and 
purification, the industry is in splendid condition 
technically. The engineer and manager is each doing 
his part. Now, it will be interesting to see if the 
financial man will carry out his part as well. As 
affairs are now organized, the financial man is in 
control. If he fully appreciates his responsibilities, 
great good can result from the grouping of plants 
ior better management and higher economies. If, 
however, his controlling motive is not to benefit the 
industry and give more and better service to the com- 
munity, then all the efforts of the technical and 
managerial departments will be largely nullified. 
Money may make an industry big, but only high 
ideals can make an industry great. 
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you have to heat watér on the stove every 
time you wish hot water for washing your 
Gishes, your clothes or your hands? 


If you do, you are behind the tames, for nobedy 
needs to go to this inconvenience. if a gas water 
heater is installed in the home 
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A Truly Artistic Hot Water Ad. 




















































Making Christmas Ads Work 


How gas companies bid for their share of the shopper’s dollar 
Wallace Piper 


ras VERYONE pays the same price for space,” 
ty said an advertising authority, not long ago, 
“but if your competitor’s use of it is twice 

as effective, your advertising cost is double his.” 

A gas company has plenty of local competitors, 
and especially at Christmas is it necessary that the 
space be used as effectively as possible. There is 
little time for experimenting then; by the time 
serious errors are discovered the season is over and 
the jeweler, the electrical dealer and others have the 
money some of which might have been spent for 
gas merchandise. 

“Remember in your advertising that you are in 
competition with every other business in the land 
for a share of the consumer’s dollar,” George W. 
Hopkins once reminded a group of advertising men. 
“There is one retailer to every twenty families and 
every retailer is a competitor of every other re- 
tailer, no matter what their merchandise may be.” 

If the jeweler has a more attractive advertisement 
than the gas company then the money that might 
have gone for a gas appliance for the woman may be 
spent for a wrist watch. 


Watch for Similar Displays 


Therefore, the gas company should watch the local 
papers during the Christmas season to see if any- 
body—even in another field—is running displays so 
similar in layout that the two could be mistaken for 
each other. If they look alike both will lose; readers 
are likely to pass by one or the other, thinking that 
it is something they have already read. 

Luckily others have blazed trails; some good gas 
company advertising was done last year. Then, too 
there are certain easily followed, established princi- 
ples for getting an attractive display. 

Above all else is the legibility of the type. The late 
Benjamin Sherbow laid down the maxim, “Type is 
nothing at all when it is not easy to read.” 


Legible Type Required 


You may have to insist strongly upon getting a 
type that is legible. If you had ever been in busy 
composing rooms of newspapers at Christmas-time, 
as I have, you would understand why I urge that it 
is necessary to impress upon the ad-man that “em- 
broidery” be left out of the gas company advertise- 
ment and that it be set for quick, easy reading. At 
such times, ad-setting forces are swelled by many 
extra men. Among those extra men will be many 
who in duller times are not regarded as good ad- 
setters; the paper has to take what it can get during 
the rush. Therefore, it’s up to the gas company to 
save its advertisement from being botched, as lots 
of them were last year. 


“Keep to one type face in one size throughout the 
display if it is at all possible,” was the advice of W. 
Livingston Larned, in Printers’ Ink. “It is a mix- 
ture of many kinds in many sizes that makes a con- 
glomerate whole uninviting to the eye. Simple 
typography is much to be desired. . . .” 


Spacing Is Important 


Type is not inviting, not legible, not easy to read 
when it is cramped. White margins are invaluable. 
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Who is Going to Get a GAS 
RANGE FREE? 


Join our Gas Range Club, Act Today. Don't Delay. 


Club is Limited to 20 Members 


$5.00 down 0 little each month, places the range of your choice in your 
home. Come in, see our display and prices. 


Clinton Gas Light Co. 


184 HIGH STREET 






An Ad. That Attracts the Eye 
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Proper spacing means much. The single or double- 
leading of lines (double-leading means increasing the 
space between lines of type) may mean the difference 
between a frank desire to read and a revulsion 
against even attempting to do so. 

Should the gas company use borders of holly or 
bells or little Santa Clauses around its advertisement 
in order to have it in the spirit of Christmas? Or, 
on the other hand, should these Christmas decora- 








Here’s Some Good News! 


“I'm sure John is going ta give me a beautiful all white enameled 
Oriole Automatic gas range for Christmas. And they are giving a 
present of a full rwelye prece set of Glassbake Oven cooking dishes. 
Wh! I'm tickled pink. Lean put my whole dinner in the oven at one 
o'clock, close the oven. door—and forget it. At five I can come back 
from shopping, take out my perfectly cooked dinner and serve it in the 
same. Gilassbake dishes it was cooked in. And many other things, 


wWo-— 


You can, too, if you work it right. But for the rest of the story yqu 
may ask us. We will be glad to tell you what an Oriole Automatic 
will do for you, and you will be under no obligations, of course. 


Tri-City Gas Company 


-Phone 166 127 North Fourth Street 


PROMPT SERVICE 











tions be left off because so many other local con- 
cerns are using them and it will be hard to dis- 
tinguish the gas company’s display from the rest? 

Some gas companies, like the Illinois Power and 
Light Company of East St. Louis, use only headings 
and tailpieces in which there is Christmas decora- 
tion. No border is used on either side. 


Attracting the Eye 


The gigantic Christmas wreath used as.a border 
is very effective and will stand out on any page, 
because it is round and anything round attracts the 
eye. Furthermore, there is bound to be eye-com- 
pelling white space inside the border and outside it 
—you can’t fill the whole area with type. The 


Clinton Gas Light Company of Clinton, Mass., used 
two intersecting wreaths to good effect. Duplicates 
of circles can be cast and cut, so as to intersect, in 
any newspaper office that has a stereotyping outfit 
—and even lots of country weeklies have such outfits 
nowadays. 


It all depends upon why you want to use a border. 
There is no question that holly and bells are over- 
worked at Christmas time. A survey last year of the 
advertising done by many of the leading merchan- 
disers of the country showed that few of them used 
Christmas borders. Christmas decorations here and 
there, yes—but no borders. Neither do you need 
them to enclose the matter. These big stores were 
following the principles outlined by Mr. Larned 
when he said: 


The Question of Borders 


“Borders have come to be a sort of advertising 
habit. They are employed when there is no real 
excuse or reason for them. Without exception they 
make any given space seem smaller than it actually 
is. They deceive the eye. They cramp. They bind in. 
They are just another added unit, when newspaper 
display should rather seek to leave out. 


“The popular belief is that a ‘good strong border 
will shut out competition, and will segregate an ad- 
vertisement from surrounding material. This is not 
true, particularly of small-space displays. Margins 
of white and the elimination of the border do far 
more to provide attention-compelling value than even 
the most decorative border.” 


These are the three R’s of Christmas advertising 
—Readability, Roominess and Refreshingness. 


mm Mm 


AND GAS SHALL LIGHTEN THE WAY 


In days of old gas light did “lighten” the way in 
the largest of cities and many smaller. Today it is 
not used as much as an illuminant, but today it 
“lightens” the way more than it ever did, if its com- 
fort, cleanliness and practicality we are thinking of. 
As it faded as an illuminant with the birth of the 
incandescent lamp, it found its life work—that of 
giving the cook, baker and industrial concerns the 
uniform heat all needed to place each particular 
business upon the high plane it rests today. 


A reminder to the citizens will awaken them to the 
thought that the many comforts they enjoy are not 
accidents, and it will instill within them a more 
amicable feeling when the monthly gas and light 
bills come in, and incidentally realize that money used 
to plan ahead is money invested that draws no in- 
terest for some time, and to those who understand 
profit and loss they will have a higher opinion of 
their public utilities. Broadcast a little through the 
columns of your local papers. It pays. 








The Gas Range a Christmas Gift 


Window displays and newspaper ads aid in focusing attention 


W. B. Stoddard 


VERY housewife would appreciate a new gas 
E range for a Christmas present, and a large 

proportion would receive one if its beauties 
and advantages were brought to their attention and 
that of their husbands’ in ample time to allow for 
the budgeting of finances so that such a purchase 
could be made. Accordingly, the sooner you get the 
idea of “A New Gas Range for Christmas” before 
the public the better it will be for the sales. 

Here is the way in which a couple of enterprising 
firms advertised through the newspapers. Barket 
Bros. showed father and the boy playing with the 
new toys under the Christmas tree, and mother 
exulting over her new gas range, while the heading 
awoke a responsive chord in the heart of hundreds 
of housewives all over the country: 


JUST PUT YOURSELF IN HER PLACE 


If you had struggled for years with a gas range 
that could be counted on to do its worst just when 
is was most needed to excel. If you were to have 
a big family party for Christmas and had a noble 
turkey—as well as all the fixin’s to prepare... 
then, wouldn’t you feel the very best possible 
Christmas gift you could have would be a 

GAS RANGE 


The balance of the ad went on to describe the new 
model range in detail, with the price. They offered 
to take old ranges in part payment for new, and if 
the old range is appraised at $5.00 or more no down 
payment on the new ranges was required; other- 
wise a cash payment of $5.00 was asked. 


Another Good Ad 





Equally trade pulling was the ad of the Eastern 
Outfitting Co. A young couple were shown parting 
the curtains, while encircled by a holly wreath was 
the vision they saw—a shining enamel gas range. 
The heading ran: 


WHEN SHE SEES WHAT SANTA LEFT ON 
CHRISTMAS MORN! 


Her heart will beat with genuine delight, for there 
—in place of her old stove—will be the real gas 
range you promised her. Just what she had heen 
wishing and waiting for. Her heartfelt gratitude 
will be yours, for such good judgment and timely 
action! Happiness will be hers, for the fulfillment 
of her hopes. 

They then proceeded to list ten special features 
of the new gas range, and finished by advising that 
the amount allewed for the old stove would be 
credited on the payment of the new one. 


Tie-In With Window Displays 


Of course all such advertising should be backed 
up by appropriate window displays. It is these that 





catch the eyes of the men, comparatively few of 
whom read the ads in the newspapers. Such a 
window display was arranged by the Nelson Fur- 
niture Co., Oakland, Calif. The floor was covered 
with tiled linoleum and in the center rear was a 
shadow box with gold frame, which contained a grey 
enamelled range. On the floor at either side were 
similar ranges. Between the ranges were shown 
two hot water heaters, while scattered over the floor 
were a number of radiant fires. So shining and clear 
cut were the displays that they needed no card to 
explain themselves. ,Had a few Christmas decora- 
tions been added the selling powers of the display 
would be increased, 

Praegers, San Antonio, Tex., had a striking display 
of gas ranges with the real holiday atmosphere. The 
wall was of a warm red, and this was hung with 

cotton wadding to represent snow, while the floor 





A well-gotten-up Christmas window display in 
San Antonio, Tex. 


was also covered with white. In the center was a 
framed grey card, lettered in red and black, topped 
with a holly wreath, “An Ideal Gift for Christmas.” 
At each end was a late model gas range, in front of 
which was a radiant fire. Cards gave the prices of 
each, and red poinsettias in the “snow” on the floor 
added to the holiday atmosphere of the display. 


Christmas Atmosphere Important 


The Christmas atmosphere means much in promot- 
ing sales at this time and the Houston Light and 
Power Co., Houston, Tex., proclaimed to all the 
citizens that it was truly The Christmas Store. All 
of the seven windows were of the backless variety, 
permitting a view of the big salesroom. Each was 
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floored with cotton to represent snow, with a 
medium size Christmas tree in the center of each, 
hung with tinsel and gay ornaments, while the 
windows themselves were framed in southern smilax 
studded with poinsettias. Each window featured a 
different item of merchandise—some gas, some elec- 
tric. In the main salesroom was a huge Christmas 
tree towering to the ceiling, and laden down with 
tinsel, ornaments and colored lights, while at the base 
were several radiant fires in operation. In the 
balcony at one end was arranged a Christmas home 
scene. There was a Christmas tree, with lights and 
glittering ornaments, and beneath it a life-size cut- 
out of a woman rejoicing over her electric sweeper 


(a gas range could be readily substituted). A radiant 
fire added a pleasant glow to the scene—where a 
father in an easy chair, and a boy running an electric 
train made up a happy domestic picture. 

The Montgomery Fair, Montgomery, Ala., was 
another store that caught the Christmas spirit and 
advertised the fact to the world. At either end of 
the building were signs almost two stories in height, 
one of which showed Santa descending the chimney, 
and the other Santa with his reindeers. Each gay 
hued painting was surrounded by a wreath of colored 
lights. Extending entirely across the front was a 
huge sign that could be read for a block, “Mont- 
gomery’s Christmas Store.” 
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Gas in Cutlery Making 


Many heating operations afford many opportunities for gas 


R. E. 


AS is replacing coal and oil as fuel in the 
(5 modern cutlery industry. The gas-heated fur- 

nace is brought to proper heat in less than 
five minutes from the time the burner is lighted. 
This eliminates the old method of being obliged to 
wait for a coal fire to get started, and the expense 
and time spent in the removal of ashes. An oven 
temperature is always maintained, doing away with 
the scale on the metal which is an important item 
in the manufacture of high grade cutlery. The ad- 
vantage of a gas system over the old one lies mainly 
in its simplicity. It does away with all guess work 
by the operator and is always under easy control. 
Moreover, gas service is instantly available and is 
as constant as any service can be. 


Improvements in the Furnace 


During the past two years there have been many 
improvements made in the gas furnace for the 
cutlery business. The old equipment which consisted 
of various types of furnaces using low pressure gas, 
or the two pipe system was found to be very un- 
satisfactory for many reasons, and has been replaced 
by the one pipe system of high pressure. The gas 
is supplied to the burners under pressure varying 
from 10 to 12 pounds by the use of a compressor 
which is usually driven by a 7% h. p. electric motor. 
The gas is used for annealing, cyanide hardening, 
die hardening and drop forging. The steel is heated 
to various degrees of temperature according to the 
nature of the operation, the die hardening furnace 
ranging, for instance, from 1400 degrees to 2100 
degrees F. The annealing furnace is heated from 
1200 degrees to 1400 degrees and the cyanide to 1200 
degrees F. 


A Brief Outline of the Process 
‘The following is a brief outline of the different 


Prerce 


processes the blade of a carving knife goes through 
and the different heats it is subjected to before the 
handle and the final finish are put on. Gas can be 
used to supply all the heat. 

Ist. A piece of %-inch round steel about 3% 
inches long is heated to 1500 degrees F. and drawn 
under a hammer to form the “tang” or part of the 
blade that fits into the handle. 

2nd. It is again heated to 1800 degrees F. and the 
bolster or lower part of the handle is formed. This 
is done by a drop hammer fitted with two dies. One 
half of the die being attached to the hammer and 
the lower part of the machine. Each hammer 
weighs 900 to 1,000 pounds. 

3rd. It is again heated to 1800 degrees and put 
through heavy steel rolls and the blade is drawn into 
shape. 

4th. Heated again to 1700 degrees F. and ham- 
mered to put the edge on. 


Annealing the Blade 


5th. The blades are then piled into a large oven 
furnace and slowly brought up to 1400 degrees F. and 
slowly allowed to cool off. The steel is thus annealed. 

6th. The blade is then put under a heavy press 
and is pressed into shape. 

7th. Again the blade is heated to 1400 degrees F. 
and hammered by hand to straighten. 

8th. Heated again to 1850 degrees F. and dipped 
in oil to harden. 

This is the final heat treatment that the blade 
receives before it is sharpened and polished ready for 
the handle. 

When one stops to consider the number of heat 
processes which are necessary in the manufacture of 
cutlery it is clearly seen that this is only one of the 
many new fields for gas as an industrial fuel. 
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Ideas for the Man Who Sells 


William H. Matlach 


RANGES SELL IN HOLIDAY -TIME 

F there is any season of the year that is pre- 
I arranged for the man who sells gas ranges it is 

the holiday season. 

During the holiday season, if at no other time dur- 
ing the year, the home manager thinks about putting 
“the big pot into the little one,” of pumpkin pies, 
of mince pies, of fruit cake, cranberries, or turkey 
and “stuffin” and of puddings, and oh so many, 
many other things good to eat. The cool weather 
whets man’s appetite and woman’s desire to do more 
home cooking. 

Gas men know this and those who are on the job 
early in November will find a most receptive pros- 
pect in any home manager whom they may approach 
with a message of better cooking methods, who will 
tell her of the wonders performed by the oven heat 
regulator. 

Get some local or seasonal setting in your windows 
and have your sales people talk holiday goodies and 
feature them in your advertisements. 
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A GOOD IDEA 

HE Tappeu Stove Company employs a novel idea 
I to keep folks interested in cooking and to let 
them know that the company is interested in the 
merchandise it manufactures, even after it reaches the 
customer. In each range sent out by the company there 
is a card that entitles the customer to sixteen cooking 
lessons free of cost. All that the customer has to do 
to receive the lessons is to fill out the card with her 
mame and address. These lessons are then sent, the 
mailings covering a period of one year. The customer 
may secure the lessons for another year if she will mail 
in the name of a friend who she thinks is a prospect 

for a Tappen range. 

Recipes cause cooking and the gas man who gets 
enough recipes to his customers will see better cus- 
tomers developing all over his distribution system and, 
too, there will be fewer “big bill howlers.” Folks as 
a rule are willing to pay for what they get. 
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METROPOLITAN COMPANY PAYS 
COMMISSION 


Orv of the metropolitan companies has the city in 





which it operates divided into about thirty dis- 
tricts and has a salesman assigned to each dis- 
trict on a commission of equivalent to 15 per cent. 
The company employs men by running want adver- 
tisements in the daily newspapers and those selected are 
given a few days’ training in the office on paper work 
and appliances and are then sent into the district to 
canvass house-to-house. All prospects originated by 
the salesmen, for which they have written and filled a 
card, and that are sold within fifteen days from date 
of call, are credited to their commission account. 
The plan of compensation provides for the payment 
of 10 per cent on the first $500 gross sales over the 
first half of the month and an additional 5 per cent 
on total gross sales for the whole month, payable on 
the last half of the month, thus making an equivalent 
of 15 per cent. 
xo Om mR 


FEATURES FOR FALL 


HE fall season, especially the late fall season, 

around Thanksgiving Day or Christmas, offers 

ample opportunities for the window decorator 
to display his “knack of securing attention.” The 
pumpkin, a cut-out of a turkey, a well laid table, a 
radiant heater, a cut-out of old St. Nick or a Christ- 
mas tree are all good idea provokers for the gas man 
who wants to flag folks and focus their attention on 
a modern gas range, a room heater or water heater. 
Try working in some of the properties named! Place 
a gas range in the center of your window, to one side 
of which drape a broad strip of dark velvet. Build 
up “side wings” of autumn foliage, a pumpkin or 
two; don’t over-do it, and watch the effect of the 
display on the merchandise you expose. Put a small 
neatly-lettered card on the appliance containing a 
short, snappy sales message regarding the appliance 
and the comfort it affords the modern home manager. 
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MOTION IN YOUR WINDOW 


“HE sketch shown here illustrates how you may 
get motion into your window at little cost. The 
cut-out figure of a man, “F,” is suspended from 

the top of the window frame by a string and is kept 
swinging by a small wire attached to a revolving 
triangular stand, “B,” attached to which, as illus- 
trated in the sketch, are three cards exploiting the 
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FRONT ELEVATION 


merchandise displayed. As the figure swings back 
and forth the extended hand reaches for a five dollar 
bill pulled through a slotted card, “E,” which indi- 
cates that if a water heater is purchased during the 
sale, a saving of five dollars may be made. The plan 
is self-explanatory. This idea is based on a window 
display of the Dixie Shoe Stores. 


POPULARIZE YOUR PRODUCT AT THE 
PICTURE SHOW 


HE Illinois Power and Light Corporation, upon 
learning that two well-advertised motion pic- 
tures were to be shown at a local theatre, made 
arrangements with the management of the theatre 
to secure space in the lobby for a radiant gas heater 
display to tie with their local newspaper advertising 
and the window of their main display room. The 
display was worked out in the form of a shadow 
box, with a radiant gas heater as the background, 
and just in front of the heater a large cut-out pump- 
kin was set to form a frame about the heater, while 
at the very front of the shadow box two cut-out 
elves and two show cards finished the exhibit. This 
window, hastily constructed at a nominal cost, was 
viewed by 10,000 people on the first night and at the 
end of the second week it was estimated that every 
theatre-goer in East St. Louis and vicinity had seen 
it twice. 


mm Mm 
DON’T ARGUE! 


ON’T argue—go with folks, not against them. 
1) If you are sure of your point and want to get 

it over lead folks to it by suggestion—do not 
try to drive them, and before you know it they 
will accept your idea as their own. 
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The Future of Domestic Gas 
Refrigeration’ 


Gas-fired machine has great possibilities 


S. L. Drumm 


Industrial Gas Engineer, New Orleans Public Service, Inc., New Orleans, La. 


5S man developed and ceased to exist as an 
A animal, one of his first problems was that of 

food preservation. Previous to this time he 
had secured his food as he became hungry, eating 
as much as he wanted and leaving the rest to decay. 
As he progressed and his mentality increased it 
became evident that he must solve this most impor- 
tant problem. At first his methods were very crude 
—a cool cave—a hole in the trunk of a tree, etc. 
These gave way to snow from the mountain tops, 
small wells and later to natural ice. It is only within 
the last century that there has been any marked 





* Presented before the Thirty-first Annual Conven- 
tion of the Southwestern Public Service Association. 


progress in the field of refrigeration, the first step 
forward being the advent of artificial ice. In 1866 
in the United States the first ice plant began the 
manufacture of ice by artificial means. This at once 
made an appeal to the discriminating public—and 
although it was a very unsatisfactory method of 
refrigeration—having all of the disadvantages of nat- 
ural ice—it was accepted as the only means of refrig- 
eration and is still very extensively used today. 


Start in 1914 


The period of rea! progress, however, may be taken 
as from 1914 to date. The electrically operated re- 
frigerating plants have received the bulk of attention 


(Continued on page 570) 
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BITUMINOUS COAL CONFERENCE 

A very important conference will be held this 
month at the Carnegie Institute of Technology in 
Pittsburgh, under the auspices of this institution as 
well as with the approval of governmental bureaus. 
Eminent chemists will be brought together there for 
the first time to discuss methods pertaining to the 
utilization of bituminous coal. It is interesting to 
know that well known authorities from Germany 
and France are expected to attend the meeting. 
Some of these chemists have been actively engaged 
in the production of fuel oil from coal which has 
attracted considerable attention in the past few 
years in technical circles. 

Gas men will also take part in the program to be 
presented at this meeting. There will in fact be 
much to interest the gas industry, for the general 
subjects of complete gasification, high temperature 
distillation, low temperature distillation and the like 
will be discussed. There will also be a considerable 
amount of attention paid to the production of sub- 
stitutes for gasoline from coal. This is a matter 
which has perhaps had only a semi-practical interest 
up to the present time, but it would appear likely 
that in the future this interest will assume a more 
practical character, and when it does, it cannot but 
help affect the status of the gas industry. 

Those who are responsible for the conference are 
to be congratulated on their far vision and on their 
altruistic, scientific spirit. For it is always at such 
conferences that matters of importance are brought 
to light, and in the discussions that ensue, all sorts 
of misunderstandings and misconceptions of a 
technical character can be cleared up. Gas men are 
to take an important and active part in this con- 
ference. There will be afforded them ample oppor- 
tunity to acquire first-hand information on utilizing 
the raw product, bituminous coal, from which the 
greatest part of manufactured gas is made. 


oe G 
ADVERTISING SECURITIES 
One special phase of public utility and gas com- 
pany advertising, which has developed in recent 





years, is to gain publicity for campaigns on selling 
securities. The sale of gas company’s securities has 
been recognized as being one of the premier factors 
in building and maintaining the good-will of the com- 
munity served through the participation of members 
of that community in the profits made by the gas 
company. At the outset, advertising of this nature 


Was spasmodic and of the “once in a while” variety. 
However, today conditions have changed and the 
gas companies as well as other utility enterprises 
are making regular use of advertising to gain 
publicity for their security campaigns. These adver- 
tisements are of a high degree of accuracy and con- 
servatism, and tells the customer just what he can 
xpect to receive in the way of a dividend from his 
investment and also explains to him accurately how 


safe and secure it is. 


The form of this advertising is of course of great 
importance, for if it is not properly worded, not only 
is there danger that the advertisement will not 
attract the investor, but there is the more perilous 
danger that the advertisement may over-state the 
case and the public utility industry may then be 
accused of trying to inveigle its customers into pur- 
chasing securities whose value and safety have not 
been accurately defined. It is thus important to word 
security advertisements so that the best interests of 
the customer are taken into consideration. This 
refers not only to the description of the service that 
is being rendered by the gas industry but also as to 
the merit of the security offered. 


Such advertising, when allowed to run _ con- 
tinuously, cannot fail to have a good effect, not only 
in bringing about increased sales of securities but 
also in maintaining the good-will of the community. 
Today it would appear that gas companies and the 
public service industry in general are getting away 
from the idea of running short, intensive selling and 
advertising campaigns, sometimes lasting only for a 
few days, and are replacing them by a program of 
continuous, educational, advertising and _ sales 
activities. 
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THE FUTURE OF DOMESTIC GAS 
REFRIGERATION 


(Continued from Page 568) 


during this period and as a result it has met with 
tremendous favor on the part of the general public. 
The possibilities of the gas-operated refrigerating 
plant in this field are of more than usual interest to 
gas men, as the load is a desirable one from the 
gas man’s standpoint, and good publicity for our 
industry should result from presenting this service 
to the public. 


Two Commercial Types 


There are two commercial types of refrigerating 
plants which may simply be stated as follows: The 
compression system, which requires some kind of 
driving motor, and the absorption system, which 
requires the application of heat. In the compression 
system there are a number of refrigerants which may 
successfully be used. The two most commonly used 
are liquid ammonia and liquid sulphur dioxide, 
although ethyl chloride, methy! chloride and carbon 
dioxide may also be used. In this discussion the 
refrigerant will be considered as liquid ammonia. 
The operation of the compression system is as fol- 
lows: The refrigerant (liquid ammonia) is kept in 
the ammonia receiver. By means of an expansion 
valve it is allowed to vaporize in the expansion 
coils—which are located in the cold room or compart- 
ment that is to be cooled. The heat necessary to 
vaporize the liquid ammonia is taken from the air 
surrounding the expansion coils. The low pressure 
ammonia gas is then sucked into a compressor from 
which it leaves at about 150 pounds pressure. At 
150 pounds pressure ammonia vapor will liquify at a 
temperature of 85° F. Therefore, in order to attain 
this temperature, the ammonia vapor is led through 
coils in a running bath. The cold water cools the 
ammonia to 85° F. or below and liquid ammonia 
results. The liquid ammonia is then directed back 
to the ammonia receiver and the cycle is completed. 
In the compression system it is absolutely necessary 
to have some kind of mechanical compressor, which 
compels the use of moving parts. Obviously, such 
moving parts are more or less objectionable. 


Absorption System 


_Now, consider the absorption system. The prin- 
ciple, of course, is the same—but the moving parts 
have been eliminated. The cycle of operation is as 
follows: The refrigerant (liquid ammonia), which 
is kept in the ammonia receiver—is allowed to pass 
through the expansion valve to the expansion coils 
exactly as in the compression system. The air sur- 
rounding the expansion coils is cooled because it 
gives up its sensible heat to vaporize the liquid 
ammonia. The low pressure ammonia vapor then 
passes to the absorber tank where it is dissolved 
in water. This concentrated ammonia liquor is then 
heated and is boiled off under pressure and leaves 
at a pressure of from 100 to 175 pounds (depending 
on the temperature of the condensing medium). This 
high pressure ammonia vapor is liquified in the con- 


denser and the liquid ammonia returns to the 
ammonia receiver—making a complete cycle. It is 
evident from the description of the absorption sys- 
tem that no moving parts are required. This in itself 
tends to simplicity of operation, which is always a 
much-sought-after feature in any kind of commercial 
product. There is only one logical heating agent to 
use in the absorption system and this is gas, and 
vice-versa, all the gas refrigerating plants for domes- 
tic use operate on the absorption system principle. 


Popularity of Moving Part System 


At this point we are confronted with the question 
-—why, then, has the electrical refrigerating plant, 
which requires moving parts, met with so much pub- 
lic favor, and gas refrigerating plant which is much 
simpler, from a mechanical point of view, still prac- 
tically unheard of? This may be answered as fol- 
lows: Fundamentally, the application of gas to com- 
mercial and domestic uses is for the generation and 
the application of heat in appliances such as ranges, 
water heaters, and similar devices. In the application 
of electricity to commercial and domestic uses motor 
driven devices, such as fans, vacuum sweepers, utility 
motors, etc., form a large part of the devices sold. 

The gas companies have not been trained to think 
in terms of power driven devices, whereas, on the 
other hand, the electric companies are trained in the 
sales not only of devices converting electricity to 
heat, but also in the sale of all devices driven by small 
motors. Naturally, then, with these small fractional 
horsepower motors available it was logical that they 
should be applied to small refrigerating plants. Up 
until now the conventional type of plant was the 
compression plant. So it is natural the electrical 
refrigerating unit met with public favor and is uni- 
versally used. This condition, however, is slowly 
but surely undergoing a radical change. The large 
manufacturers of refrigerating units are concentrat- 
ing their efforts on the gas refrigerating unit. 


Much Work Being Done in Gas Systems 


Thousands of dollars are being spent at the present 
time perfecting the gas refrigerating unit and it is 
only a question of a short time when it will be one 
of the feature appliances of the gas and merchandis- 
ing companies. One of the officials of a large con- 
cern manufacturing iceless refrigerating plants said 
that his company was out right now to get a gas 
unit to sell along with their electric machine. What 
they aim to sell is refrigeration, not any particular 
type of apparatus—and it is evident from the above 
that everything is pointing towards the gas refrigera- 
tor. Roger Babson, the financial expert, is very 
optimistic over the future for gas, and expects that 
it will branch out into new fields. He apparently 
believes that gas refrigeration units will be of simpler 
design and lower cost than the present types of elec- 
trical machines. One reason why he has not advised 
the purchase of refrigeration stock is because new 
devices (probably gas units) will soon appear and 
may revolutionize the art. 


(Continued on page 572) 
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Lesson No. 142 


Combustion 


Manufactured Gaseous Fuels 


The fuels that interest us most are of course 
those that are known as the artificial or manu- 
factured gaseous fuels. There are various types 


solid and liquid combustibles. In other words, it 
must always be remembered that a fuel, no matter 
what its original condition may be, must first be 
transformed into the gaseous state in a furnace 
where it is burned before actual combustion takes 
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of these fuels which are manufactured from solids 
and liquids, which themselves possess certain fuel 
value. The process of making gaseous fuel is really 
a counterpart of what takes place in the burning of 








place. Thus, it appears that, when coal is burnt in 
an industrial or domestic furnace, the furnace acts 
as a gas generator wherein the solid coal is converted 
into the gaseous form. It is the combustion of these 
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gases that actually produces the heat whereby steam 
is produced, houses are heated, and other heating 
operations are performed. 
An Interesting Experiment 

A little experiment will explain clearly this im- 
portant matter and will show just what is meant 
by the statement that the solid is first converted into 
gaseous form before it is burnt. A piece of ordinary 
paper is wound up in the form of a cylinder. One 
end is bent so as to close the cylinder, and near that 
bent end a small hole is punctured into the paper. 
The other end remains open and is ignited by means 
of a burning match. The cylinder is held in such a 
fashion that the smoke from the burning end is made 
to ascend the cylinder, and this smoke will then 
emerge through the small perforation near the closed 
end of the cylinder. If a match is then held to the 
smoke that issues forth from this opening, the gas 
will ignite and burn. This is a clear indication that 
the burning of the paper results in a distillation of 
gases which burn. The heat that is produced in the 
combustion effects this distillation. The same condi- 
tion holds good for the burning of coal or other solid 
or liquid fuels. 

mo Rm 
(Continued from page 570) 


Operating Costs Compared 


We have seen, therefore, that the gas unit is a 
much simpler machine than the electric unit, and 
we have also seen that the attitude of the manufac- 
turers and others is very favorable and encouraging 
towards the gas unit. Let us now, then, make a 
comparison of the operation costs of the two ma- 
chines. For the abstraction of a definite amount of 
heat between two temperature limits, more heat will 
have to be supplied to an absorption machine than 
will have to be supplied in the form of electrical 
energy to the compression machine. However, the 
cost to abstract this definite amount of heat will be 
less in the case of the absorption machine than in the 
case of the compression machine. Let us take a con- 
crete example as follows: 

Cost of Gas—$1.30 per 1,000 cu. ft. 

Heating Value of Gas—550 B. T. U. per cu. ft. 

550 x 1,000 

—_——_—— = 4,231 B. T. U. for 1c with Gas. 

$1.30 

Cost of Electricity—6.5c per K. W. H. 

Heating Value of Electricity—3,415 B. T. U. per 


K. W. H. 
3,415 
—— = 525.4 B. T U. for 1c with Electricity. 
6.5 
4,231 
— = 8.05 
525.4 


* Rates of the N. O. P. S., Inc., are used. 

This means that if a certain amount of heat is re- 
moved by an electrically driven compression machine 
for one cent spent for electricity, then for one cent 
spent for gas in order to remove the same amount 
of heat under the same conditions, the gas absorption 
machine would have to be only 1/8.05x 100% or 
11.9% as efficient in the removal of heat as the com- 
pression machine in order to abstract as many heat 


units for one cent spent. This shows how much 
less efficient the absorption machine may be and 
yet split even when gas and electricity costs are com- 
pared. A small absorption machine will not be any- 
thing like 11.9% as efficient as a compression ma- 
chine (it will be many times more than 11.9% as 
efficient), which immediately makes it a cheaper 
machine to operate from the standpoint of gas 
versus electricity. 
Other .Advantages of Absorption System 


In addition to the above superiority of gas over 
electrical machines there are many excellent features 
embodied in the absorption machine, an outstanding 
one being its silence of operation. It may also be 
hermetically sealed, thereby eliminating all stuffing 
boxes with their liability to wear and leakage, also, 
many safety .precautions are embodied—making it 
absolutely safe. There is no question that if the 
average purchasers had the choice of a small com- 
pression plant or a small absorption plant, each hav- 
ing the same first cost, the same operating cost (gas 
is always cheaper) and rendering the same service 
and each equally reliable, he would in the great 
majority of cases choose the absorption plant, because 
of its silence in operation and hermetically sealed 
system. 


Effect on Load 


Now let us consider gas refrigeration from another 
angle. What will be its place in the future gas 
company load? It is certainly a worth-while load 
and one that the gas companies should try to get. 
There are approximately 30,000,000 families in this 
country. Suppose that one out of every 50 can be 
sold gas refrigerators. According to the best figures 
that can be obtained each one of these machines 
would use approximately 30,000 cu. ft. of gas per 
year. The yearly output would then be increased 
18,000,000,000 cubic feet. This is not large consider- 
ing the increased output during the past few years, 
but it is certainly a desirable load. It will not give 
any great compensating load for the house-heating 
load, but it will make many a domestic consumer a 
paying consumer. This latter condition is a thorn 
in the side of many of the gas companies, and they 
should certainly welcome the advent of gas refrig- 
eration. 


Conclusion 


To sum up the features of gas refrigeration: 

1. It is an outstanding human need. 

2. It offers great possibilities to the manufac- 

turers. 

3. It will increase the gas company’s load factor. 

4. There is a great receptive public waiting for its 

advent. 

As a concluding idea, it is evident that the time 
of artificial refrigeration by means of the gas absorp- 
tion system is at hand, and that the sooner the manu- 
facturer, the gas company and the public realize that 
the above type of machine, coupled with the use of 
gas, presents opportunities in a very interesting field, 
the better it will be for all concerned. Refrigeration 
is simply a problem of the proper application of heat 
and “If it’s done with heat—you can do it better 
with gas.” 
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PRIMARY CONDENSATION OF COKE 
OVEN GAS 


liquor spray cooler. Results are given, showing 

the comparison between the two systems. The 
thermal and chemical efficiencies are compared. The 
benefits derived from a liquor spray system are 
developed, regarding liquor and tar recovery, still 
operation, pump operation and ammonia recovery in 
the saturator. (Paper read at Philadelphia meeting, 


A. C. S.) 


Tie adaptation of a water tube cooler to a 
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GAS PRODUCER 


WATER gas producer is worked in conjunction 
A with an auxiliary retort heated by a regenerator 
adapted to fix the tar constituents of the coal 
gas. During the “blow,” the products pass through a 
pipe, e, and are burned in the regenerator, g, before 
escaping to a waste heat boiler, 1; coal gas from the 











shaft, b, and retort, n, are led through a pipe, w, to the 
washer. During the “run,” the water gas traverses the 
shaft, b, and passes through pipes, r and t, into the 
regenerator, together with the gas from the retort, n, 
and the fixed gas escapes through the pipe, u. A water 
iacket, 0, surrounds an extension of the retort and is 
connected by a pipe, v, with the boiler. British Patent 
No. 249,772. 
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A STUDY OF LOW-TEMPERATURE TAR 


N experimental study has been made of tar 
obtained from the low-temperature carbon- 
ization of coal. The tar was analyzed and its 

component parts were determined. 

The conclusions that were obtained from this series 
of experiments are as follows: 

1. The examination of low-temperature tars by a 
method recommended to depict their salient charac- 
teristics is described. 

2. A low-temperature tar, 
standard conditions, 


made under known 
has been examined by 


this 





method. It contained less than 1 per cent of material 
insoluble in ether and benzene, and 10.8 per cent of 
material insoluble in petroleum ether. Inorganic 
matter amounted to 0.43 per cent, and the tar con- 
tained, also, 2.29 per cent of water. 

3. Distillation to 310° gave 52.6 per cent of dis- 
tillate, and distillation to 335° gave 62.6 per cent of 
distillate. Decomposition during distillation above 
310° was marked. Patches obtained by the distilla- 
tion of the tar showed a gradation in their properties, 
according to the temperature to which distillation 
was carried. 

1. The light oil, b.p. up to 170°, amounted to 2.79 
per cent of the tar. The neutral portion of this oil 
contained a larger proportion of naphthene and 
paraffin hydrocarbons than the higher-boiling neu- 
tral oils. 

5. The tar was resolved by extraction methods 
into solids insoluble in ether; carboxylic acids; phe- 
nols; nitrogen bases, and neutral oils. 

6. The solids insoluble in ether do not contain 
abnormal amounts of sulphur, as those described by 
3rittain, Rowe, and Sinnatt did, but have a high ash 
contents. 

7. The carboxylic acids are solids, and to a great 
extent resemble the solids insoluble in ether. 

8. The phenols consist mainly of homologues of 
phenol, and high-boiling resinous phenols, insoluble 
in light petroleum. 

9. Phenol is present to the extent of 0.7 per cent 
of the tar. This result is directly opposed to the gen- 
erally accepted rule that low-temperature tars con- 
tain little or no phenol. The presence of large 
amounts of phenol has been considered hitherto to 
indicate overheating of the tar, but this could not 
have been the case with the tar under consideration. 

10. The high-boiling phenols insoluble in light 
petroleum were converted into “ulmins” by oxi- 
dation. 

11. The bases contain little or no primary bases, 
and consist of 85 per cent of tertiary bases and 15 
per cent of secondary bases. Pyridine could not be 
detected. 

12. The neutral oil contains 12.84 per cent of sat- 
urated hydrocarbons, including 3.75 per cent of solid 
paraffins. 

13. Benzane was not present in the tar, but the 
higher aromatic hydrocarbons which form picrates 
amounted to 17.6 per cent of the neutral oil. 

14. Naphthalene was present in the tar to the 
extent of 0.1 per cent. This confirms the view that 
a true low-temperature tar may contain a small 
quantity of naphthalene. 

15. Sulphur compounds were present in all por- 
tions of the tar. 

(Journal of the Society of Chemical Industry, 1926, 
pp. 99-106T.) 
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Panama-Golon Gas Co. Breaks in Fords 


with City Gas 


Panama, R. P.—Those who have 
driven a new automobile remember 
the care they had to exercise in 
traveling the first five hundred 
miles, and recall the stiffness of the 
engine until it was broken in. 
many visits to the garage had to 
be made for trifling adjustments 
before the motor got into its stride 
and became a pleasure to drive. 

The Panama-Colon Gas Com- 
pany has overcome this difficulty. 
New Ford cars are no longer run 
under their own power until! the 
motor is in proper condition, and 
all parts are working smoothly. 
This process which is_ called 
“breaking in” or “running in” is 
now done with city gas in place of 
gasoline. 

Many Advantages 

The use of city gas for this work 
has many important advantages 
over gasoline. City gas being of 
slow combustion, it does not exert 
any undue strain on the moving 
parts of the motor, which are as- 
sembled to a very fine degree of 
accuracy at the factory, and can 
be made perfect only by this gentle 
“breaking in” process at the begin- 
ning. The gas being clean and 
dry, and the combustion being 
complete, no carbon is deposited 
on the pistons and valves. Fur- 
thermore, the dry gas cannot cut 

or destroy the delicate film of oil 
on the cylinder walls, which is an 
essential factor in preventing scor- 
ing or damage to these parts. 

The Test 

The manner in which the gas 
connections are made for making 
the block testing is simple indeed. 

A gas line is run overhead with 
an outlet which is connected by a 
flexible tube to the carburetor. 
The motor is started in the usual 
way and allowed to run continu- 
ously until all parts are operating 
smoothly. At least four hours are 
required for this process, but the 
car can be left on longer if neces- 
sary. 





The Ford carburetor lends itself 
to the use of city gas without any 
adjustments or the use of any spe- 
cial burner parts. For other makes 
of automobiles a special gas mixer 
is necessary, and this has already 
been ordered, since it is expected 
that other local automobile agents 
will avail themselves of this ad- 
vantage of using city gas in prefer- 


ence to gasoline for block testing. 
* * * 


Fulton County G. & E. Co. Absorbs 
Utility 

Albany, N. Y.—The Fulton 
County Gas & Electric Company 
of Gloversville, was authorized by 
the Public Service Commission to 
acquire and hold 5,100 shares of the 
common capital stock of the Fort 
Plain, N. Y., Gas & Electric Light, 
Heat & Power Company. 

The Fulton Company serves in 
territory adjacent to Fort Plain 
and at a hearing before the Com- 
mission there was evidence to show 
that the Fulton County Company, 
with its more complete equipment, 
would be able to give better and 
more efficient service in Fort Plain. 





Gas Co. Extensions Granted 

Albany, N. Y.—The Public Ser- 
vice Commission has granted the 
petition of the Crystal City Gas 
Company for permission to extend 
its gas system in Corning, N. Y., to 
the adjoining village of Painted 
Post, and approved the exercise of 
a franchise therefor granted by the 
village. The extension will cost 
approximately $85,000. 

A similar petition was denied 
this company some years ago by 
the commission on the ground that 
its supply of natural gas was no 
more than sufficient to supply the 
city of Corning. Since that time, 
arrangements have been made with 
the Allegany Gas Company to 
supply the Crystal City Gas Com- 
pany with manufactured gas in 
sufficient quantities to properly 
take care of the present system 
and to provide for extensions. 

The petition of the New York 
Central Electric Corporation for 
permission to construct a gas plant 
in the village of Painted Post has 
been withdrawn and the case 


closed on the records of the com- 
mission. 





Pacific Coast Gas Association 
Issues Committee Work Program 

San Francisco, Cal.—The Pacific 
Coast Gas Association has sent out 
a call for volunteers to its members, 
together with a program of com- 
mittee work’ as outlined by the 
chairman of the various sections 
for this year. This appeal states 
succinctly that the success and val- 
ue of the program depends entirely 
upon the intelligence, experience, 
initiative and willingness to work 
of the association members. The 
gas men are urged to study the 
program carefully and choose three 
subjects in which they are inter- 
ested and on which they feel that 
they can do good work. They 
are then requested to fill out a 
questionnaire, giving the names 
of the committee that they would 





like to be appointed to. The com- 
mittee appointments will then be 
made in accordance with these 


questionnaires. 
* * * 


Architects and Builders Prize 
Plants Issued 

New York City—The American 
Gas Association through the Archi- 
tects and Builders Service Com- 
mittee, has issued a booklet con- 
taining the prize plans of the A. G. 
A. competition for Architects on 
the design of a small house, so as 
to give adequate comfort and con- 
venience in the gas service and 
equipment appliances. This book- 
let contains not only the various 
plans submitted and awarded the 
nine prizes and the five honorable 
mentions, but also data of gas serv- 
ice and equipment for the home. 
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Lucius S. Bigelow 

Buffalo, N. Y.—On going 
to press we learn with deep 
regret of the death of Lucius 
S. Bigelow, publisher of The 
Gas Industry, Buffalo. Mr. 
Bigelow was well known to 
the gas fraternity of the 
country. His was always a 
familiar figure at gas meet- 
ings and conventions and 
when he did not appear at 
the last annual convention in 
Atlantic City, gas men knew 
that Mr. Bigelow was ill and 
obliged to stay in bed. We 
are sure that gas men all 
over the country will join us 
in extending our heartfelt 
sympathy to Mrs. Bigelow 
and family. 





George Benson Dies 
Denver, Colo.—Word was received 
in Denver, Colorado, that George 
senson, former resident of Denver, 
commercial agent for the Southern 
Counties Gas Company, San Pedro, 
California, is dead. He was 42 years 
of age. His widow and two daugh- 
ters survive. 


A RINE: RS NRE 
Malone Light & Power Co. to 
Issue Stock 

Albany, N. Y.—Malone Light and 
Power Co., Malone, has filed a cer- 
tificate in the office of the secretary 
of state increasing its capital stock 
from 18,000 shares consisting of 
3,000 shares preferred stock, $100 
par value; 15,000 shares common 
stock non par value to 33,000 shares, 
consisting of 3,000 shares preferred 
stock, $100 par value, and 30,000 
shares common stock non par value. 

Champlain Power Corp., Platts- 
burgh, has filed a certificate in the 
office of the secretary of state chang- 
ing its corporate name to Associated 
Canadian Power Corp. 

Wyantskill Hydro-Electric Co. has 
filed a certificate in the office of the 
secretary of state changing the loca- 
tion of its principal office from Sand 
Lake, Rensselaer County, to the vil- 
lage of Brewster, Putnam County. 

* * * 
Edgewater Gas & Light Co. to 
Issue Additional Stock 

Toledo, O.—The Edgewater Gas 
and Light Co., recently organized at 
Point Place to distribute gas to the 
district north of the city, asked the 
public utilities commission at Colum- 
bus for authority to issue $150,000 in 





six per cent first mortgage bonds and 
500 shares of common stock at $125 
a share. 

The $212,500 of capital thus raised 
will be used to finance construction 
of the gas distribution system in 
Point Place. 

It is understood that Cleveland and 
Toledo capitalists are interested in 
this company which will distribute 
natural gas in the Point Place dis- 
trict. 

While no announcement has been 
made by officials of the company it 
is expected that the new company 
may take some of the excess supply 
that now is brought into Toledo over 
the new mains of the Northwestern 
Ohio Natural Gas Co. laid about a 
year ago. 


* ~ oe 
Westmoreland Coal Co. Moves 
Offices 
Philadelphia, Pa—The West- 


moreland Coal Co. has announced 
the removal of its Philadelphia 
offices to the Lewis Building, tenth 
floor, corner 15th and Locust 


streets. 
* on ~ 


H. S. Earing Joins Seaboard 
Refractories Company 
New York City—The Drake 
Non-Clinkering : Block Furnace 
Company, New York City, an- 
nounce that H. S. Earing, formerly 
connected with that company, has 
joined the organization of the Sea- 
board Refractories Company at 
Perth Amboy, New Jersey. 


Maine Gas Company Changes 
Hands 


Bangor, Me—Paine, Webber & 
Co. have purchased and are making 
public offering of a block of new 
$6 Series cumulative preferred 
stock of the Maine Gas Companies. 
The stock, which is preferred as to 
assets and dividends and entitled 
to $105 per share on liquidation, 
either voluntary or involuntary, 
is priced at 96 and dividend, to yield 
6.25 per cent. 


Maine Gas Companies has been 
incorporated to combine under one 
ownership and management the 
three gas companies now supplying 
artificial gas to Portland, South 
Portland and Westbrook, Maine, 
serving a population around 90,000. 
Upon completion of this financing, 
Maine Gas Companies will own 
93.23 per cent of the stock of the 
Portland Gas Light Company (one 
of the oldest public utilities in the 
United States) and substantially all 
stock and bonds of the Municipal 
Light and Power Co. and West- 
brook Gas Co. 

Maine gas companies will have 
no funded debt. Combined earn- 
ings of subsidiaries for year ended 
July 31, 1926, after allowing 15 per 
cent of gross operating revenue“for 
maintenance and depreciation are 
over twice preferred dividend re- 
quirements. 





Public Service Changes Present System 


New York City.—Changes in the 
welfare plan of the Public Service 
Corporation of New Jersey and its 
subsidiaries, affecting approxi- 
mately 20,000 employees, providing 
what is practically half-pay pen- 
sions for employees upon retire- 
ment, and doubling the allowance 
formerly made for each year of 
service, have been announced by 
President Thomas N. McCarter. 

The welfare plan was established 
January 1, 1911, and up to the first 
of this year more than $1,800,000 
had been paid to employees under 
its provisions, in addition to pay- 
ments made to beneficiaries of em- 
ployees, insured under the group 
plan. Benefits include pensions 
upon retirement and in the event 
of total and permanent disability, 
death and sick benefits, without 
cost to the employee. 


The increase in pension rates 
was announced by President Mc- 
Carter in a letter sent to every 
public service officer and employee. 
The new provisions, he said, were 


voted by the board of directors “as 
further recognition of the faithful 
and loyal service rendered by 
public service staffs.” 

The new provisions are retro- 
active and apply to the 192 former 
employees now receiving pensions, 
as well as to all other eligible em- 
ployees. Employees upon retire- 
ment will receive a pension com- 
puted upon the average yearly 
wage or salary received during the 
five years next preceding the date 
of retirement. For each year in 
the company’s employ they will re- 
ceive 2 per cent. of such average 
pay, or double that which was 
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formerly paid. The maximum pen- 
sion payable after twenty-five 
years’ service will be half pay, but 
no pension will be less than $500 a 
year. For exceptionally long em- 
ployment additional provision is 
made. 


For men retirement is optional 
between sixty-five and seventy 
years of age and compulsory at 
seventy. For women it is optional 
between sixty and sixty-five and 
compulsory at sixty-five years. 


By another new provision, any 
regular employee who has been in 
service twelve and a half years or 
more and becomes totally and per- 
manently disabled will receive half 


pay. 


Ramapo Gas Rates Approved 


Albany, N. Y.—The Public Ser- 
vice Commission has approved a 
new schedule of rates of the 
Ramapo Gas Corporation, for gas 
service supplied in the village of 
Suffern, effective November 1, 
1926. The schedule filed increases 
the rate for gas for all purposes 
from $2 to $2.50 per M. C. F., and 
the minimum charge from 50 cents 
to $1 per month. Present classifi- 


cation which provides rate of $1.75 
per M. C. F. for running gas 
engines only, and $1.50 per M. C. 
F. for gas furnished to charitable 
institutions, are canceled. 





The Gas Range, Better Homes and 
Girl Scouts 


The young lady in the photo- 
graph seems to be getting ac- 
quainted with her new Roper 
range for it is, in fact, her range. 
The range was given to her and 
her sister scouts in Philadelphia, 
by Geo. D. Roper Corporation. 








The range, the remainder of the 
furnishings in the house and the 
house itself were built in connec- 
tion with the “Better Homes in 
America” movement, on the 
grounds of the Sesqui-Centennial 
International Exposition at Phila- 
delphia and turned over to the 
Girl Scouts of America. 

Two worthy causes—the “Better 
Homes in America” movement and 


the “Girl Scouts of America Or- 
ganization” and a Roper range was 
selected to adorn the kitchen of 
this “House Beautiful” at the 
Philadelphia exposition. 


New Wilmington Gas Company 
Sold 

New Wilmington, Pa—An- 
nouncement has been made by H. 
C. Johnson, secretary of the New 
Wilmington Gas Company, that the 
property of the company has been 
sold to the Union Heat & Light 
Company of Grove City. 

The sale includes the leases of 
the company in Springfield town- 
ship, Mercer County, and the pipe 
lines to New Wilmington and 
Grove City, as well as the holdings 
in New Wilmington and places 
along the line between the wells 
and the town. 

The sale will be put before the 
public service commission of the 
state at once, asking for approval. 

It is said that the deal is one 
approximating $100,000. 





Equitable Gas Co. 


Advances Of ficials 


Leland Becomes Assistant Vice-President and Whitwell, 
General Manager 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—E, D. Leland, one 
of the pioneers of the gas industry in 
America, and for several years gen- 
eral manager of the Equitable Gas 
Co., has become assistant to the vice 
president of that concern, and George 
E. Whitwell, inventor and gas chem- 
ist, general manager. Mr. Leland 
has served here a number of years, 
while Mr. Whitwell comes here from 
Chicago, where he was recently man- 
ager of the gas department of the 
Byllesby Engineering and Manage- 
ment Corp. 


Started at Machinist 


Mr. Leland began his career as a 
machinist in the Norwalk Iron 
Works, South Norwalk, Conn., be- 
coming, in 1884, engineer for that 
concern. He later served as chief 
engineer of the Pneumatic Dynamite 
Gun Co. at Fort Lafayette, N. Y. 
Some of his notable machine con- 
struction work include the building 
of the first high pressure gas com- 
pressing station and the first ammonia 
refrigerating dehydration plant to ex- 


tract gasoline from natural gas. He 
has been with the Equitable Gas Co. 
since 1904, coming to Pittsburgh as 
superintendent of compressing sta- 
tions. 


Whitwell Born at Washington 


Mr, Whitwell, of a family of pub- 
lic utility men of Washington, D. C., 
was born there in 1892. He was 
graduated from Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology in 1915, worked 
as research engineer for the Ana- 
conda Copper Co. of, Montana, and 
was an aviator in the photographic 
section of the aviation corps in 
France. 


He taught for three years in the 
University of Washington, Seattle, 
jointly serving as consulting engineer 
for the Tacoma Gas and Fuel Co. 
During his service in the university, 
Whitwell and D. J. Young, manager 
of the Tacoma concern, developed 
the new back run carburetted water 
gas process, a development now used 
by 300 manufactured gas concerns in 
America and Europe. 
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New Ten Million Cubic Foot Holder for 


Iroquois Gas Corporation Nearing 


Completion 
Cincinnati, O.—The new ten Gas Corporation was formed, 
million cubic foot holder for the through a merger of the Iroquois 
Bradley Street Works of the Natural Gas Company and the 
Iroquois Gas Corporation of Niagara Gas Corporation, the latter 


Buffalo, N. Y., is well on its way 
to completion. 

This holder is of the wet type 
that has so well withstood the long 
test of time. The tank diameter is 
267 feet 6 inches, and the guide 
frame is made up of 28 columns. 
The steel plates that make up the 
bottom row of the tank are well 
over 2 inches thick. 

The Stacey Brothers Gas Con- 
struction Company is the designer 
and builder of this holder which 
has been entirely fabricated within 
their own shops in Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Corporation Formed in 1923 

A brief review of the recent 
history of the Iroquois Gas Cor- 
poration will be of no small degree 
of interest. The increasing pros- 
perity this company enjoys can be 
readily appreciated. In 1922 the 
company successfully augmented 
its supply, by the mixing of manu- 
factured gas with natural gas, for 
distribution to some 83,000 cus- 
tomers in the city of Buffalo. 

On January 1, 1923, the Iroquois 


then serving 20,000 customers with 
manufactured gas. 

During the past three years the 
Corporation has experienced a con- 
stant increase in the sales of gas, 
with the usual large daily peak 
demand during severe cold 
weather. 

This increased demand is attri- 
buted to various factors, such as 
improved service conditions and 
the addition of approximately 
30,000 new customers, resulting 
from the construction of over 300 
miles of mains. 

In order to supply this new de- 
mand, the Iroquois Gas Corpora- 
tion has constructed an entire new 
gas works, having a total produc- 
tion capacity in excess of 18,000,- 
000 cu. ft. per day. 

In order adequately to handle 
and distribute this new production, 
and to meet the hourly demand, 
it was found advisable to increase 
their storage holder capacity. They 
are, therefore, now constructing 
the 10,000,000 cu. ft. capacity holder 
at their Bradley Street Works. 





Cooking By Air—Radio Adver- 
tising of Gas 

“Cooking by air” has established 
itself as a regular feature in the 
publicity plans of a number of gas 
companies, who have found that 
weekly talks by radio a popular 
undertaking. 

Popularizing gas as “the ideal 
fuel for.water heating,” the Ruud 


Light Opera Hour, inaugurated by 


the Ruud Manufacturing Company 
in early spring, 1925, will resume 
its concerts November 15, after a 
short summer vacation. This hour 
which through Stations KDKA and 
KFKX has won a large following 
in every state and many foreign 
countries, as its name indicates, 
builds its programs around light 
opera, past and present. Tunes 
from Pinafore and other well 





The Entire Ruud Cast 


known favorites blend with the 
music of today’s Broadway favor- 
ites and insofar as possible the at- 
mosphere of the theater is trans- 
ferred to the studio. 

Ruud has one of the largest 
broadcasting companies on the air 
today, as shown by the photograph. 
Sixteen orchestra players, each a 
soloist of reputation, twelve chorus 
girls and men, recruited from the 
school of music at Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology and the four 
principals, a soprano, contralto, 
tenor and baritone, chosen from 
the best in the Pittsburgh district, 
constitute a company which is as 
large as many of the smaller 
musical comedy casts. 

Says the Ruud Manufacturing 
Company, “The Ruud Light Opera 
Hour is one of the best advertising 
investments we ever had. Through 
our broadcasting we have made the 
slogan, ‘Gas, the Ideal Fuel for 
Water Heating,’ familiar in many 
homes, and we believe that through 
our entertainment we have built up 
a nation-wide friendly feeling for 
our products and for gas, which 


” 
they burn. 
*_ * * 


A. W. Thompson Rendered 
Reception 

Philadelphia, Pa—Arthur W. 
Thompson, president of the United 
Gas Improvement Company, was 
the guest of honor at a reception 
tendered him at the Union League 
by Samuel T. Bodine, chairman of 
the board of directors of the 
U. G.I. 

Mr. Thompson succeeded Mr. 
Bodine as president of the com- 
pany on September 1, coming from 
Pittsburgh, where he had been 
president of the Philadelphia Com- 
pany. More than 400 business and 
professional men in Philadelphia 
and other cities attended the re- 
ception. 
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Mohawk-Hudson Co. Authorized to Buy 
Troy Gas Co. 


Albany, N. Y.—The Public Ser- 
vice Commission has authorized 
the Mohawk-Hudson Power Cor- 
poration to acquire and hold all or 
more than ten per cent of the out- 


standing common capital stock of 
the Troy Gas Company. The Com- 
mission, in its order states that it 
does not pass upon the value of the 
property of the Troy Gas Com- 
pany nor upon the reasonableness 
of the consideration proposed to be 
given for its capital stock. 

The outstanding common capital 
stock of the Troy Company totals 
75,000 shares without par value. 
For one share of this common 
stock, the Mohawk-Hudson Com- 
pany proposes to issue five-sixths 
of a share of its seven per cent 


cumulative preferred stock and one 
share of its common stock. 

The Mohawk-Hudson Company 
now owns the majority of the 
stock of gas and electric companies 
operating in territory adjacent to 
Troy and it was shown at a hear- 
ing before the Commission that 
acquisition of the Troy Company 
would assure in that city the fullest 
use of the facilities under its con- 
trol and those sought to be ac- 
quired with benefit to the public. 
The Troy Company now purchases 
its electricity from the Adirondack 
Power & Light Corporation whose 
stock has been acquired by the 
Mohawk-Hudson Company, and it 
is believed that a larger market for 
both gas and electricity will be 
developed in Troy in the future. 





Gas Co. Sells Manufactured Gas 
Mixed With Natural Gas 

Albany, N. Y.—The Republic 
Light, Heat & Power Company is 
now serving mixed gas in Batavia, 
Attica and Alexander in place of 
natural gas and increased the rate 
per thousand cubic feet from 75 
cents a thousand, which has been 
paid for natural gas, to $1.50 a 
thousand for the first thousand 
cubic feet for mixed gas. 

The gas company has been build- 
ing a new pipe line and installing 
other equipment to give the three 
municipalities a better gas service, 
the demand far exceeding the 
available supply of natural gas. 
The company hereafter will serve 
a combined manufactured and 
natural gas, the change being made 
necessary because of the decreas- 
ing supply of natural gas. 

The new rates in Batavia, Attica 
and Alexander call for the $1.50 for 
the first 1,000 cu. ft. per month, 
and for the next 2,000 cu. ft. 90 
cents a thousand cubic feet. For 
still larger consumption the rates 
decrease by blocks to a rate of 45 
cents per M. C. F. where 500,000 


cu. ft. are used in a month. 
= - 7 


Oklahoma Northern Adds Gas 


Companies 

Hominy, Okla.—The Oklahoma 
Northern Utilities Company an- 
nounces the purchase of the Gar- 
ber Gas and Fuel Company of Gar- 
ber and of the Hoy Oil and Gas 
Company of Medford. The con- 
sideratien was not made public. 
The new owners will assume con- 


trol immediately. The company 
owns and operates gas distribution 
systems at Blackwell, Tonkawa, 
Hominy and Cushing, in addition 
to the recent purchases. 


Indiana Coke & Gas Co. Sold 

Indianapolis, Ind—Sale of the 
property of the Indiana Coke and 
Gas Company to Eastern interests 
represented by Rutter & Co., of 
New York, has been completed. 
The Indiana Coke and Gas Com- 
pany is a $3,000,000 corporation, 
engaged in the manufacture of gas 
and coke and serving the city of 
Terre Haute. The company is the 
second largest gas manufacturing 
organization in Indiana and is 
capitalized at $3,000,000. 

While all details of the sale of 
the property have not been an- 
nounced, nor the purchase price 


made public, shareholders here 
yesterday said the price obtained 
by the Indiana Coke and Gas Com- 
pany is large enough to retire its 
issue of $1,000,000 bonds and a pre- 
ferred stock issue of $1,000,000 and 
compensate owners of the common 
stock their original investment. 
The bonds and the preferred stock 
are now being retired, it was 
stated. 





New Building of the Hoffman 
Heater Company at Dallas, Texas 


Dallas, Texas—The Hoffman 
Heater Company of Louisville, 
Kentucky, has occupied its new 
Dallas, Texas, office, showroom 
and warehouse building. 


This building on Jackson street 
is a one story brick construction 


and built especially for handling 
the gas water heaters made by this 
company, with a showroom having 
terrazzo flooring, private offices, 
storage room and a drive-in en- 
trance from Jackson street. The 
front is carried out in a unique 
design of two shades of face brick 
with stone trimming and plate 
glass show windows. 





— | 


The new Hoffman Building at Dallas, Tex. 





